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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  W  AUb  1  4  1936  IT  1  Tuesday,  August  18,  1936 
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Subject:  "QUESTIONS  ML  ANSWERS" . '  inl'ormatio5*f  rom  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Listeners,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  strange  ideas  about  food 
are  abroad  in  this  land?    Shat  thought  is  very  likely  to  come  to  my  mind  on 
quest ion- and- answer  day.    Eor  when  the  mail  comes  in,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  in- 
clude some  questions  about  one  of  the  odd  food  rumors  that  is  going  around. 

Eor  example,  now  —  here's  an  odd  idea  that  has  been  coming  in  frequently 
lately.    Lots  of  letters  asking  about  it.     "please  tell  me  how  to  make  jelly  with 
epsom  salts."    Epsom  salts  for  jelly-making  I     I'm  serious,  listeners.    Many  jelly- 
makers  have  asked  that  question.   'Somebody  got  the  notion  that  epsom  salts  might 
be  a  substitute  for  pectin  in  fruit  juice.    And  the  idea  has  been  spreading.  So 
your  Aunt  Sammy  is  out  to  stop  it  where  she  can. 

Can  you  imagine  what  sort  of  a  flavor  a  dose  of  salts  would  give  fruit 
jelly?     If  you  are  imagining  a  very  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  you  are  right. 
Bitter  is  a  mild  word  for  what  even  a  small  amount  of  salts  can  do  for  good  fruit 
juice.     The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  who  are  always  careful 
to  know  whereof  they  speak  before  they  answer  questions,  tried  out  this  curious 
,  idea.    They  used  the  actual  jelly-making  recipe  that  some  misguided  person  sent 
in  —  a  recipe  for  making  grape  jelly  with  epsom  salts.    And  when  they  tasted  the 
jelly,  —  well,  you  should  have  seen  their  faces.     They  found  that  the  salts  not 
only  gave  jelly  a  bitter  flavor,  but  that  they  were  of  no  use  in  making  the  jelly, 
no  substitute  for  pectin  at  all.    Unless  the  juice  contained  enough  pectin,  it 
just  wouldn't  jell,   salts  or  no  salts.     So,  listeners,  the  answer  is:  "Thumbs 
down  on  epsom- salt  jelly." 

I  asked  the  foods  people  where  they  thought  this  mistaken  notion  originated. 
They  said  that  epsom  salts  were  sometimes  used  to  test  the  pectin  content  of 
fruit  juice.    But  that  sample  of  juice  used  for  the  test  was  always  discarded,  of 
course . 

So  much  for  the  first  question  on  today's  schedule.    Now  for  the  second. 
A  lady  who  heard  the  chat  on  home  freezes  reminds  me  that  I  didn't  mention^  either 
ice  or  sherbet  in  that  talk.     She  says  she  has  been  looking  for  a  good  recipe  for 
fruit  ice  and  was  disappointed. 

Eruit  ice  is  a  delicious  frozen  dessert,  especially  good  for  occasions 
when  you  want  something  cold  and  refreshing  and  not  so  hearty  as  ice  cream.  Of 
course,  you  need  a  freezer  with  a  crank  to  make  ice,  for  the  mixture  is  too  thin 
to  freeze  in  a  mechanical  refrigerator  with  no  stirring.    Any  of  the  juicy  fruits 
are  good  for  ices.     I'll  give  you  a  recipe  for  raspberry  ice  which  you  can  adapt 
to  other  fruits.    Here  are  the  ingredients  to  serve  5  or  5  people:     2  and  one-half 
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quarts  of  berries  or  other  juicy  fruits  1  cup  of  water   1  and  one- 

fourth  to  1  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar.....  4  tablespoons  of  strained  lemon 
juice   and,   one-fourth  teaspoon  salt. 

(REPEAT  INGREDIENTS) 

Crush  the  fruit  and  heat  with  the  water  for  a"bout  2  minutes,  stirring  and 
pressing,  so  that  the  juice  will  run  freely.  Strain  through  several  thicknesses 
of  cheesecloth.  This  should  give  you  nearly  5  cups  of  fruit  juice.  Now  to  this 
juice  add  the  sugar,  lemon  juice  and  salt.  Stir  until  the  sugar  dissolves.  Turn 
into  your  freezer  and  use  1  part  of  salt  to  4  to  6  parts  of  ice  for  freezing.  A 
good  point  to  remember  is  to  turn  the  crank  of  the  freezer  slowly.  After  freez- 
ing, remove  the  dasher,  pack  the  freezer  with  more  ice  and  salt  and  let  the  fruit 
ice  stand  for  an  hour  or  more  to  ripen. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  cooling  and  refreshing  desserts  known  for  a  hot 
August  day.  And  you  see  how  simple  the  mixture  is  —  nothing  but  fruit  juice, 
water,  sugar,  lemon  juice  and  a  tiny  "bit  of  salt  to  "bring  out  the  flavor. 

What's  the  difference  "between  fruit  ice  and  sherbet?    Well,  sherbet  goes 
the  ice  one  step  farther.     The  list  of  ingredients  for  sherbe.t  includes  egg  white 
and  sometimes  gelatin,  along  with  the  diluted  fruit  juice  and  sugar.  Sometimes 
sherbet  is  made  with  milk  and  called  "milk  sherbet".    You  nay  be  interested  to 
know  that  our  word  sherbet  comes  from  the  Persian  word  "sh^roat11,  which  means  a 
refreshing  fruit  drink.    Both  ice  and  sherbet  have  a  slightly  coarser  texture  than 
ice  cream  because  they  are  such  thin  mixtures. 

Question  No.  3  comes  from  a  listener  who  is  about  to  start  pickling.  She 
wants  to  know  about  the  spices  to  use  in  making  pickles.     I've  referred  her  letter 
to  Mrs.  Yeatman  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics.    Here  is  what  Mrs.  Yeatman  has 
found  out  from  her  long  experience  in  making  all  kinds  of  pickles.     She  says: 
"A  blend  of  several  kinds  of  spice  gives  a  much  pleasanter  and  more  subtle  flavor 
than  a  larger  quantity  of  one  spice.     Por  pickled  fruit,  you  might  use  stick 
cinnamon,  whole  cloves  and  whole  allspice.    Por  sweet  mixed  pickles,  celery  seed, 
mustard  seed,  hot  red  pepper  pods  and  mixed  pickle  spice  give  an  interesting 
blend  of  flavor.    As  for  sweet  dilled  cucumber  or  green  tomato  pickle,  try  whole 
allspice,  whole  black  pepper  and  garlic." 

You'll  notice  that  whenever  Mrs.  Yeatman  mentions  spices  for  these  vinegar 
pickles,  she  mentions  whole  spices,  not  powders.    Whole  spices  you  can  tie  up  in 
a  cheesecloth  bag  and  cook  with  the  pickling  sirup,  then  remove  before  sealing 
the  pickles  in  jars. 

Here's  another  point  about  spice  in  pickles.    Mrs.  Yeatman  says:  "Don't 
use  too  much.     The  flavor  continues  to  come  out  of  the  spices  as  the  pickles 
■  stand  on  the  shelves  of  your  storage  closet.     So  don't  over- spice  at  the  start." 

Last  question.     This  one  is  also  about  making  pickles.     "Please  tell  me 
which  makes  the  best  pickles  —  brown  sugar  or  white  granulated  sugar."  Mrs. 
Yeatman  advises  white  granulated  sugar.     She  says  some  of  the  old-time  pickle 
recipes  call  for  brown  sugar.     That  was  the  only  kind  of  sugar  people  had  for 
common  use  in  the  old  days.    But  brown  sugar  gives  a  strong  flavor  and  dark 
color  to  pickles.    However,  you  can  compromise  if  you  like  —  use  a  small  amount 
of  brown  sugar  with  the  white . 


